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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of Swiss Francs (SF) unless noted) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1989 1990 
Average population (millions) 6.73 6.80 
Population growth (percent change) 0.9 1.0 
GDP at current prices 289,800.0 316,715.0 
Per capita GNP (current prices) 45,399.0 46,576.0 
Real GDP (percent change) 3.1 2.6 
Consumer Price Index (percent change) 3.2 5.4 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Industrial production (percent change) 2.7 2.8 
Labor force: 
industry and service (1,000) 3,322.6 3,365.0 3,500.0 
of which foreign 850.0 904.0 939.0 
Unemployment (average percent for year) 0.6 0.6 1.3 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (payments basis) AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Imports of goods (CIF) 95,208.6 96,610.9 70,985.9* 
Exports of goods (FOB) 84,267.9 88,256.9 64,433.4* 
Foreign trade balance -10,940.7 -8,354.0 -6,552.5* 
Current account balance 12,235.0 13,500.0 

Foreign exchange reserves (year end) 39,620.0 37,210.0 

Average exchange rate (SF/Dollar) 1.64 1.39 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN SWITZERLAND 
U.S. (cumulative in million dollars) 19,952.0 23, 733.6 


MONETARY AND FISCAL 

Central Bank money (percent change) -1.9 -3.7 

Federal budget: 
Receipts 29,389.0 32,637.0 33,000.0 
Expenditures 28,504.0 31,615.0 35,000.0 
Balance 885.0 1,058.0 -2,000.0 


U.S.-SWISS TRADE (Swiss Customs Source) 
Swiss imports from U.S. 6,080.0 5,920.6 5,339.5* 


Swiss exports to U.S. 7,439.0 6,977.4 5,164.0* 
U.S. percent of total Swiss imports 6.4 6.1 7.5 
U.S. percent of total Swiss exports 8.8 7.9 8.0 


MAIN INDUSTRIAL IMPORTS FROM THE U.S. IN 1991. Passenger aircraft and 
aircraft parts; EDP and office equipment; electrotechnical machinery and 
equipment; diamonds, other precious stones, and jewelry; instruments for 
optical, medical, and industrial application; organic chemicals; 
industrial machinery; plastic materials 


PRINCIPAL SWISS INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS TO THE U.S. IN 1991. Industrial 
machinery, including machine tools, textile machinery, and printing and 
paper machinery; organic chemicals, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs; watches; 
jewelry; electrotechnical machinery; instruments and apparatus for 
optical, medical, and industrial applications 


* First nine months of 1991 
(e) Estimated 





SUMMARY 


After eight consecutive years of economic growth, Switzerland 
experienced a mild recession in 1991. Tight monetary policy was 
introduced in 1989 to bolster the Swiss franc and slow an overheated 
economy. The Swiss economy, which in real terms grew at an average 
annual rate of 2.6 percent during the period 1983 to 1990, is expected 
to shrink by 0.7 percent in 1991. However, the recession already 
shows signs of bottoming out, especially on the export front. Gross 
domestic product (GDP) should recover weakly in 1992, averaging 
between zero and 1 percent average annual real growth. 


Switzerland's reputation as an island of steady growth, budget 
surpluses, price stability, and low interest rates weakened in 1991. 
According to the Swiss National Bank (SNB), the major macroeconomic 
development in 1990 was the acceleration of inflation triggered by 
an overheated economy, spiraling rents due to mortgage rate 
increases and the steep rise in oil prices. Inflation averaged 5.4 
percent in 1990. Domestic prices rose by 5.8 percent while imported 
goods prices rose by 4.4 percent. Inflation averaged 5.8 percent in 
1991, higher than the OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development) average and the-second highest rate among the ten 
major industrialized countries. This is particularly troubling to 


Switzerland because it, like Germany, traditionally has one of OECD's 
lowest inflation rates. 


During the course of 1992, Switzerland will face a number of issues 
which will bear on its long-term economic performance. 


--The conclusion of EC/EFTA negotiations on forming a European 
Economic Area (EEA) will have a far-reaching effect on Switzerland's 


economy. A referendum on the EEA is currently scheduled to take 
place in December 1992. 


--In October 1991, the Swiss Cabinet announced that it would sign 
the EEA treaty and that Switzerland's long-term goal would be full 
EC membership. No date for filing an EC membership application has 
been announced. The Swiss have already started focusing on the 
complex political and economic implications of EC membership. 


--During the summer of 1991, Switzerland's parliament approved the 
country's application to join the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and World Bank. A referendum against membership, supported by both 


right and left leaning groups, is tentatively scheduled for May 1992 
but may occur later. 


--The completion of the Uruguay Round will likely have a significant 
impact on Switzerland's protected agricultural sector. Politically 


powerful Swiss farmers have kept a close watch on the developments 
in Geneva. 


Note: Report drafted in December 1991. 





ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND OUTLOOK 


The traditional image of Switzerland as an island of steady growth, 
price stability, low interest rates, and near zero unemployment 
weakened in 1991. After eight years of growth, the country's 
economy slowed perceptibly. Switzerland is expected to record the 
second highest rate of inflation (5.8 percent) among the ten major 
industrial nations. Consumer confidence was at the lowest level 
since such indicators were introduced in 1972, and a majority of 
surveyed households expected the economic situation to worsen. 
Nominal wage increases were largely swallowed up by higher consumer 
prices. Unemployment rose from 0.6 percent to 1.7 percent (and is 
expected to reach 2 percent in 1992). As a result, consumer 
spending leveled off, except on travel abroad, and so failed to 
provide the usual stimulus to the economy. 


According to the SNB, the major economic development in 1990 was the 
acceleration of inflation triggered by an overheated economy, 
spiraling rents due to mortgage rate increases and the steep rise in 
oil prices. Inflation averaged 5.4 percent in 1990 and is expected 
to average 5.8 percent in 1991. In 1990 the price of imported goods 
rose by 4.4 percent while the price of domestic goods rose by 5.8 
percent. In addition to rent increases, considerably higher prices 


were recorded for food, beverages, tobacco, education, travel and 
health care. 


Industrial production declined 2 percent compared with growth of 2.8 
percent a year ago. The engineering sector was particularly 
affected with new orders declining by almost 10 percent. The order 
backlog in the machine industry dropped from 6.6 months in 1990 to 
5.6 months, the lowest level in ten years. 


Residential construction declined by an estimated 3 percent over 
the year. High construction costs, land prices and mortgage rates, 
as well as more stringent lending criteria by banks, discouraged 
people from building despite the country's extreme housing shortage. 
Public sector construction activity, on the other hand, continued 
to be lively. The Swiss are about to complete their highway 
network. In addition, ambitious plans for a vast (SF 24 billion) 
expansion of the existing Swiss railroad network, if implemented, 
will prop up the construction sector over the next few years. The 
project will be the biggest construction project ever undertaken by 
the confederation and involves the building of two railroad tunnels 
of 28 and 50 kilometers respectively over a 30-year period. 


Exports of goods and services account for approximately 35 percent 
of GDP. However, many of the country's exports are made up of 
cyclically sensitive capital goods and of services, such as tourism, 
which are subject to the whims, preferences, and financial 
circumstances of customers. Exports to Germany, Switzerland's 
principal trading partner, actually grew. However, the overall 
level of exports dropped due to weaker international demand. Swiss 
exports are expected to shrink marginally in real terms by an 
estimated 0.2 percent for goods and 0.9 percent for services. 





No immediate improvement in economic performance is forecast for 
1992 by the country's leading banks and institutes. They believe 
that economic activity is likely to pick up some steam only in the 
second half of the year, helped by a recovery in world trade, which 
will give the much awaited impetus to export sales. Real GDP growth 
of between zero and 1 percent is expected in 1992. The December 
economic forecast of Switzerland's largest bank anticipates zero 
percent growth in real GDP. This forecast assumes there will be 
some relaxation of domestic interest rates and growth in the major 
world economies. However, the December 1991 rise in German interest 
rates and the December 1991 OECD forecast for lower world growth 
challenge both of these assumptions. On the domestic front, public 
sector spending will stimulate demand. Federal expenditures alone 
will rise by approximately 10 percent. At the same time, continuing 
high interest rates, rising unemployment, and restrained wage growth 
will dampen private consumption throughout most of 1992. Worst hit 
will again be the housing sector of the construction industry whose 
activities are expected to deteriorate by about 2 percent. 
Inflation, which despite falling output and rising unemployment 
remained stubborn in 1991, is expected to decline gradually to an 
average rate of 4.5 percent in 1992. 


MONETARY POLICY. The Swiss National Bank (SNB) tightened monetary 
policy at the beginning of 1990 to bolster the Swiss franc 
(especially with respect to the German mark) and slow an overheated 
economy. As a result of the restrictive policy, the Swiss franc 
firmed with respect to other major currencies. The SNB's 
restrictive monetary policy also resulted in higher short-term than 
long-term interest rates. The economy slowed and GDP (as measured 
over the previous quarter) declined for three consecutive quarters 
beginning with the fourth quarter of 1990. However, the mild 
recession appears to have bottomed out. GDP growth of 0.7 percent 
was recorded for the third quarter of 1991. 


According to the OECD, Switzerland's inflation is largely the 
consequence of a relaxation of monetary policy beginning in 1987. 
Monetary policy was reversed in 1989 and since then has been 
restrictive. Inflation continued to accelerate throughout 1990 and 
the first half of 1991. The indexation of rents and wages has been 
largely responsible for the persistence of inflation. A recent 
study of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) identified 
Switzerland's cartels and cartel-like organizations as a major 
contributing factor to the country's excessively high prices 

and encouraged the Swiss to abolish them as quickly as 

possible. A 1972 federal decree which links rent increases to 
mortgage interest rates leads to an acceleration in the consumer 
price index in the short-run whenever monetary policy is tightened. 
Moreover, public sector monopolies and private sector service groups 
tend to raise prices in line with inflation. Due to these factors, 
there is a considerable lag-time between the introduction of 
restrictive monetary policy and the lowering of inflation. 





Inflation peaked at 6.6 percent in June-July 1991 (as measured 

over the same period of the previous year) and declined 

steadily in the third quarter. The overall inflation rate for 1991 
is expected to average 5.8 percent, the highest annual rate since 
1975. Economic forecasters expect that inflation will decline 
during 1992, averaging approximately 4.5 percent. Despite criticism 
of its policies, the SNB maintains (and the OECD agrees) that 
monetary policy must remain tight until inflation is brought down to 
lower levels. 


In 1990 the monetary base (currency plus banks' sight deposit 
accounts) decreased by 2.6 percent, far below the 2 percent growth 
target. The SNB reported that the result was partially due to 
tighter-than-planned monetary policy necessitated by exchange rate 
developments and high rates of inflation. High interest rates also 
lowered the demand for money. Beginning in 1991, the SNB set a 
medium-term monetary base growth rate of 1 percent per year over a 
three- to five-year period. After undershooting its monetary growth 
target for two years, the SNB is expected to overshoot the target 


slightly in 1991 with a monetary base growth rate of approximately 
1.8 percent. 


FISCAL POLICY. Current budget projections are characterized by 
declining revenues and climbing expenditures. Although the 
consolidated accounts of the federal, cantonal, and local 
authorities were balanced in 1990, the deterioration of the combined 
government accounts which began in 1987, continued. Deficits in 
both cantons and local governments widened in 1990. Meanwhile, the 
size of the federal government surplus shrank considerably. 


Consolidated government accounts will further deteriorate in 1991. 
The federal deficit is expected to amount to SFR 2 billion in 1991. 
A combined government deficit of SFR 5 billion is anticipated, which 
will amount to 1.5 to 1.7 percent of GDP. Contributing factors 
include rising government personnel costs and declining tax revenues 
due to a worsening economy. In 1991 federal spending rose by 9 
percent while revenues grew by only 7 percent. The proposed 1992 
federal budget calls for a 10 percent increase in expenditures 
coupled with only a 6 percent increase in revenues. This situation 
will result in a federal deficit of over SFR 1.3 billion. 
Preliminary estimates anticipate a 1992 combined government deficit 


of SFR 5 billion. (Note: Figures reflect data available as of 
December 1991.) 


On June 2 Swiss voters rejected a government-sponsored tax package 
which would have modernized the country's tax system and made it 
more “Euro-compatible" by introducing a value-added tax (VAT). This 
was the third time in 15 years that Swiss voters rejected the 

VAT. The government must introduce a comprehensive new tax package 
before its present authority to levy taxes expires in 1994. Because 
of the political fallout resulting from the rejection of the June 2 
referendum, it is likely that the new tax package will have few 
major innovations over the current system. In recent months, the 
government proposed a reduction in the stamp tax on securities 
transactions. Moreover, an additional 20 percent tax on gasoline 
has been proposed. Both are being threatened by referenda. 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. The Swiss economy is highly integrated with 
international goods, services, labor and capital markets. The 
process continues and may be accelerating, making the Swiss economy 
increasingly sensitive to international economic developments. 

Swiss exports of goods and services, on average, account for 
approximately 41 percent of GDP while imports account for 48 percent 
of GDP. Switzerland's net foreign asset position is equivalent to 
over 90 percent of GNP, and earnings on foreign holdings constitute a 
substantial portion of national income. 


Balance-of-payments results for 1990 show a current account surplus 
of SFR 12 billion or 3.7 percent of GNP. This is the tenth 
consecutive year in which Switzerland recorded a current account 
surplus. The capital account recorded a deficit of SFR 15.5 
billion. Over the previous year, the value of merchandise exports 
rose by 4.7 percent while imports rose by 2 percent. As a result, 
the trade deficit shrank by SFR 2.2 billion and was recorded at SFR 
9.5 billion. Services recorded a surplus of SFR 11.1 billion, 
unchanged from 1989. 


As a result of weaker global economic activity, both exports and 
imports declined during the first three quarters of 1991. However, 
Swiss exports were bolstered by strong demand from reunified 
Germany, Switzerland's largest trading partner. During the first 
three quarters of 1991, exports declined by 1 percent while 

imports declined by 2.5 percent (as measured over the same period of 


the previous year). The trade deficit fell by 16 percent to SFR 
6.7 billion. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS. An entirely new situation emerged on the Swiss 
labor scene in 1991. After nearly a decade of acute shortages of 
skilled labor and widespread overemployment, the number of 
unemployed workers rose above the number of jobs offered. The 


average unemployment rate climbed from 0.6 percent in 1990 to 1.3 
percent in 1991. 


Women were the hardest hit. In November 1991, the average rate was 
1.7 percent, 1.5 percent for men and 2 percent for women. The 
poorer position for women was explained by higher layoffs in 
administration and offices, as well as the precarious situation in 
the textile and shoe industries, two sectors which employ an 
above-average number of women. 


Unemployment also reduced opportunities for foreign workers. The 
number of foreign workers holding annual work permits fell by 3.2 
percent while those with seasonal work permits dropped by 15.3 
percent. Of the total number of unemployed in 1991, over 40 percent 
were foreigners. 


A slowdown in the country's economic activities is partly held 
responsible for the rapid rise in the unemployment figures. Another 
major cause appears to be widespread restructuring processes in 
industry, such as mergers, relocation of manufacturing facilities to 


low-wage countries, and reduction of inflated administrative 
structures. 





The services industry was the only sector which showed a slight 
increase of 0.6 percent in employment during 1991. It was the 
weakest increase recorded since 1986 and was not enough to offset 
the decline in industrial employment and construction. The biggest 
employment losses were registered for the following industries: 


leather and shoes -4.8 percent 
textiles -4.6 percent 
electronics -4.0 percent 
machinery -3.3 percent 
woodworking -2.7 percent 
construction -2.6 percent 


Virtually all sectors of the economy, including services, are 
pessimistic about jobs for the immediate future, especially for the 
winter of 1991-1992. Nevertheless, 37 percent of companies in 
Switzerland still reported a shortage of qualified personnel at the 
end of the third quarter of 1991 (compared with 55 percent at the 
same time last year). 


While many countries might envy Switzerland for its comparatively 
low unemployment rates, it is a disquieting development for the 
Swiss who are expecting a rise in the figure to almost 2 percent 
towards year-end. This percent will represent the highest rate in 
recent memory. Moreover, Switzerland does not use the International 
Labor Organization's (ILO) standard for measuring unemployment. 
Swiss figures include only those unemployed who are registered with 
employment offices and are entitled to receive unemployment benefits 
(a minimum of 85 and a maximum of 250 days out of work per year). 
People who cease to qualify and those who never claimed benefits, 
such as housewives and early retirees, are left out of the 
statistics. The Swiss Trade Union Federation and some leading Swiss 
economists therefore claim Switzerland has a certain amount of 
hidden unemployment, and in reality the unemployment rate was 
between 3 and 3.5 percent. 


Conflicts erupted in the 1991 collective wage bargaining rounds 
between some trade unions and employers' associations. Unions 
demanded the customary payment of the full cost-of-living adjustment 
as well as real wage gains. Employers in the engineering, textile, 
graphics, food and catering industries, in the retail trade, and in 
the airline business offered increases ranging merely between two 
and 5 percent, claiming the precarious economic situation in 

their branches did not allow for full compensation. The federal 
government and some cantonal governments also resisted full 
cost-of-living compensation. The unions countered that workers and 
employees in these industries would suffer substantial losses in 
their real incomes at a time of continued inflationary pressure. 
Trade unions, not usually known for militancy, have threatened to 





strike. Although most unions have completed 1991 wage 
negotiations, in some sectors the dispute is still unresolved. On 
average, workers are expected to receive a cost-of-living increase 
of 5.5 percent while the 1991 inflation rate should average 5.8 
percent. In the past, Swiss workers have generally received at 
least the full cost-of-living increase. 


While Swiss labor is among the most expensive in the world, it is 
also true that Swiss workers are among the most productive. They 
still work longer hours than any other country in Europe. In 1991, 
they worked an average of 1,907 hours a year or 42.2 hours per week. 
In no sector of Swiss industry has the work week dropped below 40 
hours. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY AND POLICY. 1991 was another good crop year. 
Food self-sufficiency, one of the primary goals of Swiss 
agricultural policy, was between 60 and 65 percent of total Swiss 
food requirements. For some commodities, such as grain or milk, 
self-sufficiency ratios are approaching or are above 100 percent. 


Food cost is becoming a larger consumer issue as unemployment 
increases and the general economic mood worsens. The anticipated 
conclusion of the Uruguay Round and continuing movement towards the 
EC will accelerate the process. There are ongoing efforts by the 
government to align Swiss food prices to those of neighboring 
European countries. 


Switzerland also is continuing its effort to harmonize its technical 
regulations with those of the EC. The conclusion and ratification 
of the EEA negotiations between the EC and the EFTA countries will 
accelerate the process toward a single market with uniform 
regulations, although agriculture will otherwise not form a part of 
the EEA (i.e. Swiss subsidies will remain independent of the EC's). 


As of December 1991, most agricultural unions and organizations did 
not object to the EEA agreement; agriculture will not be directly 
affected. Indirectly, input costs certainly will drop with 
implementation of the treaty, partly offsetting the decrease in farm 
prices. EC membership is summarily rejected by the farmer 
community; Swiss food retail prices are still significantly higher 
than those in the EC. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE. Switzerland is a $6 billion market for 
agricultural products. While Swiss imports of U.S. grains are 
expected to further decline despite new government policies, imports 
of high value products will maintain their steady growth. 
Agricultural imports from the United States are expected to total 
almost $300 million in 1991. The U.S. share of total agricultural 
imports remains at about 5 percent. Cotton, tobacco, and almonds 
are the top three U.S. agricultural exports to Switzerland. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The trade relationship between the United States and Switzerland has 
been stung by the stagnating effects of the Gulf War, economic 
doldrums in both countries, and the partial recovery of the U.S. 
dollar to the Swiss franc. A strong business recovery, anticipated 
after the Gulf Crisis, did not meet expectations. 


From a strictly statistical point of view, the overall trade balance 
between the two countries looked attractive in 1991. The United 
States is expected-.to register its first trade surplus with 
Switzerland since 1983 on the strength of a 15-20 percent increase in 
export value compared to a slight decline in imports from Switzerland. 
However, it must be noted that this anticipated result will be based 
largely on the success of one transaction, the delivery of most 

of the 12 McDonnell Douglas MD-11 aircraft sold to Swissair to 
modernize its fleet. The total value of the export package will be 
nearly $1.5 billion, approximately one-third of the total U.S. 

export share in Switzerland for 1990. Except for this major sale, 
total U.S. exports to Switzerland would likely have dropped sharply 
in 1991, due largely to the economic woes in both markets. 


The strengthening of the U.S. dollar after the Gulf War has 

not improved the competitiveness of U.S. products in Switzerland. 
The dollar rebounded solidly from its record low of 1.238 to the 
Swiss franc in February to a respectable 1.582 by July. However, on 
the whole the current rate of exchange remains soft enough to keep 
U.S.-origin products fairly attractive, and products already 
established in the market continue to sell well in many sectors. 
Prospects for many new-to-market firms are somewhat less promising 
at the moment, since potential partners or agents are postponing 
important business decisions. 


U.S. firms that have positioned themselves to compete in the newly 
integrating European Community will also find themselves competitive 
in Switzerland. Switzerland offers a receptive market for products 
that offer state-of-the-art technology, especially where it provides 
labor-saving solutions. It is a high-cost country where, despite 

a rising unemployment rate, the skilled labor supply remains fairly 
tight. As a result, it is incumbent upon manufacturers and managers 
to seek alternatives to expensive and highly skilled labor. Thus, 
technologies involving computers, computer software, robotics, 
CIM/CAD/CAM, telecommunications (including local area networks), and 
other labor saving industry sectors find important marketing 
opportunities in Switzerland. 


The essential ingredients for any U.S. firm seeking a successful 
entry into the Swiss market are a demonstrated commitment to the 
market and a proven reputation for reliability and high-quality 
products or services. The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
(US&FCS) at the U.S. Embassy in Bern and the Consulate General in 
Zurich provide support to U.S. exporters, particularly those 
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infrequent exporters or new-to-market firms seeking a niche in this 
attractive market. Besides service designed to provide tailored 
counseling and product/sector information, the US&FCS will support 
the following events to promote U.S. trade and tourism: 


May 5-8, 1992 Basel Worlddidac '92 (Educational 
Teaching Equipment) 
Exhibition 


May 21, 1992 Bern Meet American Business 
Meeting (State Trade Day) 


Oct. 14-17, 1992 Geneva Air Forum '92 (Air Traffic 
Control and Civil Aviation) 


Oct. 27-29, 1992 Montreux Travel Trade Workshop 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT. A minimum of laws affects the investment 
climate in Switzerland. Swiss regulations generally accord national 
treatment to foreign firms. Legislation exercising some control on 
foreign investment is confined to the following areas: prohibition 
on the purchase of real estate other than for industrial purposes, 
without prior government approval; limits on the number of foreign 
personnel; licensing of foreign banks and insurance companies; the 
requirement of a majority of Swiss nationals on boards of 
corporations registered in Switzerland; and the protection of 
companies from hostile takeover by certain corporate regulations. 
However, none of these restrictions seriously affect business 
operations. In addition to direct investment, numerous 
opportunities exist for licensing and joint ventures. 


Switzerland is the fourth largest recipient of U.S. direct 
investment after Canada, Great Britain, and Germany. U.S. data 
indicate that the book value of U.S. direct investment in 
Switzerland in 1990 rose by 23.6 percent to a new record level of 
$23.7 billion. Just over 50 percent of all U.S. direct investment 
in Switzerland was in banking, finance, insurance, and real estate. 
Approximately 31 percent of U.S. investments were absorbed by the 
wholesale trade and 5 percent by manufacturing. The 578 U.S. 
companies operating in Switzerland in 1991 employ some 46,750 people 
which corresponds to 1.5 percent of Switzerland's total labor force. 
These totals are down significantly from 1986 when 655 U.S. firms 
employing 56,331 maintained offices in Switzerland. Currently, 

15 U.S. companies, among them IBM, Digital Equipment, NCR, 

Philip Morris, McDonald's, Dow Chemical, Hewlett Packard, and Dupont, 


accounted for nearly half of all Swiss nationals employed by U.S. 
firms here. 
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TRAVEL USA. In spite of somewhat uncertain economic conditions, all 
major Swiss tour operators forecast an excellent 1992. In 
particular, by all indications the United States remains as popular 

a destination as ever. Key factors which favor the United States are 
a) good value due to a weaker U.S. dollar exchange rate, b) 


stability and safety, and c) environment (attractive beaches/intact 
wilderness/vast expanses). 


War and unrest in the Mediterranean region (not to mention the 
pollution which plagues the area) work in favor of the United States 
as a travel destination. As a result, Swiss travelers have turned in 
droves to U.S. destinations such as Florida, in place of their 
traditional destinations such as Spain, Italy, the Canary Islands, 
etc. Swiss travel market insiders say that Florida, in particular, 
will attract many new-to-market tourists who on follow-up trips 

may return to visit other parts of the country. Overall, the 
forecasters predict increased repeat travel to the United States, 

as well as individual travel. 


Results for 1991 should be positive, and Swiss travelers to the USA 
should top 300,000. In the aftermath of the Gulf War, bookings for 
summer travel quickly picked up. In addition, a combination of 
favorable exchange rates and extensive promotions by airlines and 
travel agencies helped to erase shrinkage in tourism and business 
travel experienced during the war period. In 1990, an estimated 


295,000 Swiss (nearly 5 percent of the population) visited the 
United States. 


A study performed by the prestigious School of Management and 
Business Administration in St. Gallen estimated that the average 
Swiss tourist to the United States stays two weeks and spends 
$2,700, exclusive of travel. Based on this figure, foreign currency 


revenues from Swiss travelers would have been over $800 million in 
1990. 


While travel to the United States is expected to remain popular, 
market saturation may be nearing. The U.S. tourist industry must be 
active in promoting a diversified market if it wishes to continue to 
attract the high-spending Swiss. Therefore, development of new 
destinations and activities remains a top priority. 


The affluent Swiss like to travel individually and often seek 
offbeat destinations. This pattern is a plus for lesser known areas 
in the United States. Tour operators, airlines, hotels, and other 
organizations serving the tourist industry may participate in annual 
travel promotion events taking place in Switzerland. Two highly 
successful events are organized through the US&FCS in Bern--the 

U.S. Pavilion at the Travel Trade Workshop in Montreux and the Visit 
USA Séminars in Zurich and Geneva. The 1992 Visit USA Seminar is 
being organized in conjunction with US&FCS Vienna and the United 
States Travel and Tourism Administration (USTTA) Milan to offer 


U.S.-based exhibitors the chance to participate in a coordinated 
three-country promotion. 


*%U.S. Government Printing Office : 1992 - 311-913/40040 





